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PREPARING  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


I.  what  might  be  done  by  a million  pioneers. 

Scattered  over  these  islands,  there  is  a goodly  and 
Tapidlj’’-growing  number  of  people  that  are  sick  and  weary 
■of  the  each-for-himself  system  and  are  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  a righteous  and  humane  social  order.  They 
include  the  pick  and  flower  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland’s 
young  manhood  and  young  womanhood — the  strongest  and 
clearest  heads  connected  with  the  kindest  hearts. 

Suppose  a million  such  people — including  at  least  a few 
from  the  landlord  class,  able  to  rise  above  class  prejudices 
to  the  truth  that  “ the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness 
thereof”;  and  from  the  captains  of  industry,  ambitious  of 
the  true  greatness  that  consists  in  serving  rather  than  ex- 
ploiting their  fellows  ; including  many  from  the  educated 
and  enterprising  middle  classes,  and  a still  larger  number 
■of  trained  artisans  of  various  kinds  of  skill,  besides  labourers 
from  the  field  and  the  workshop — a million  constituting, 
as  regards  wealth,  intelligence,  skill,  and  strength,  an 
,average  representative  section  of  the  population  ; a fair 
sample  Blice  cut  right  down  through  the  various  social 
layers  of  this  heterogeneous  British  nation  ; — these  could 
arrange  for  the  supply  of  their  several  wants  by  honest 
mutual  service  within  their  own  circle  after  any  fashion  they 
collectively  deemed  fair  and  sound.  Having  among  them, 
to  begin  with,  (on  my  supposition,)  some  land  and  some 
capital  available  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial reconstruction ; having  also  the  science,  the  skill, 
and  the  labour  force,  which  can  produce  various  sorts  of 
wealth  out  of  nature  and  can  multiply  the  machinery  of 
production;  they  could  soon  make  themselves  and  one 
another  thoroughly  comfortable.  Such  things  as  they 
could  not  conveniently  produce  at  home  they  could  at  first 
obtain  through  trade  with  foreign  lands,  and  afterwards 
produce  in  colonies  of  their  own  abroad  ; and  they  could 
gradually  dispense  with  gold  and  silver  as  media  of  ex- 
change within  their  circle,  substituting  a paper  medium, 
representative  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  ; which  medium 
would  be  quite  as  eftective  and  vastly  more  economical. 
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Even  while  still  living  in  the  old  country,  coming  daily 
into  outw^ard  contact  with  the  profit-mongering  scrambling 
throng,  they  could  by  degrees  separate  themselves  in  their 
whole  manner  of  life  from  the  system  of  production  and 
distribution  for  profit,  and  establish  production  and  dis- 
tribution for  use.  They  could  organize  themselves  on  a 
system  under  which  people  should  not  waste  capital,  skill, 
strength,  and  time,  as  now,  in  struggling  with  each  other 
for  employment,  subsistence,  and  profits,  but  should  expend 
them  in  adding  to  the  means  of  general  well-being  ; under 


which  every  one  who  wished  to  work,  and  was  content  to 
consume  no  more  than  an  equivalent  of  his  or  her  service, 
should  be  welcomed  as  a brother  or  sister,  and,  if  need  be, 
taught  and  helped  to  work  ; and  under  which  each  should 
occupy  the  post  and  fulfil  the  function  by  which  it  was 
found  he  could  best  serve  the  rest. 


It  would  be  a sort  of  wide-branching  Co-operative  Union  ; 
not,  however,  aiming  (as  has  been  the  case  too  much  with 
Co-operation  hitherto)  to  return  quarterly  or  half-yearly 
dividends  to  members  upon  their  purchases,  to  make  of 
working  men  little  capitalists  with  investments  at  interest, 
or  to  obtain  them  some  share  in  capitalistic  profits ; but 
aiming  distinctly  at  a great  deal  more  than  this,  to  wit  the 
establishing  a new  and  fraternal  order  outside  the  capital- 
istic system,  with  its  speculation,  chances,  fluctuations,  and 
crises — aiming  at  an  organization  of  brethren  for  mutual 
support  and  security. 

A few  dozen  attempting  such  a reform  by  themselves 
would  almost  certainly  fail  for  want  of  sufficiently  varied 
resources.  A few  hundreds  would  also  probably  fail  for 
the  same  reason.  But  a million  average  people  would 
certainly  be  a circle  large  enough  to  admit  of  all  the  neces- 
^ sary  division  of  labour  and  of  every  scientific  economy, 
would  amply  secure  each  other,  and  would  inspire  one  an- 
other with  confidence.  Under  existing  laws,  even  a million, 
or  more,  attempting  to  form  a new  order,  would  still  have 
to  pay  some  tribute  to  landlordism,  to  railway  monopolism, 
and  other  forms  of  capitalism,  and  to  State  institutions 
maintained  chiefly  for  the  defence  df  unjust  property  rights 
but  as  their  store  of  social  Free  Capital  accumulated,  this 
tribute  extorted  from  them  would  be  less  and  less,  and  at 
the  worst  it  would  be  a mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
two-thirds  of  their  total  produce  now  taken  from  workers, 
directly  and  indirectly,  under  the  ordinary  system,  by- 
landlordism, capitalism,  and  wasteful  methods  of  distri- 
bution. 


A million  people  (or  some  such  number)  could  thus 
establish,  despite  temporary  disadvantages,  partial  optional 
Socialism — a voluntary  Co  operative  Commonwealth  ; could 
work  under  it  with  steadily  improving  results  ; and  might  _ 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  its  own  way  until  such  time 
as  it,  too,  was  gradually  convinced,  by  ocular  demonstration, 

“ how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity*' — how  much  better  and  pleasanter  than 
to  harass  and  crush  each  other  in  an  individualistic 


struggle. 

Such  a Co-operative  Commonwealth,  interpenetrating 
the  whole  of  British  society  and  even  ramifying  into  other 
lands,  is  what  the  Co-operative  Brotherhood  Trust  Limited 
is  systematically  working  for. 
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2.  ARE  THERE  A MILLION  PEOPLE  READY  FOR  THE  NEW 

ORDER  ? 

• 

When  Elijah  imagined  himself  alone  faithful,  out  of  all 
Israel,  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  there  were  no  less  than 
7.000  in  that  little  kingdom  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  In  this  great  British  kingdom  to-day,  notwith- 
standing all  its  organized  Mammonism,  there  ought  to  be 
easily  70  times  7,000,  and  far  more  than  that,  who  are  even 
now  prepared  to  deny  Mammon  practically  and  to  help  in 
organizing  the  people  for  commerce  and  industry  as  breth- 
ren. An  army  composed  of  say  one  in  every  twenty  of  the 
grown-up  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  a very 
formidable  force — not  far  off  a million.  The  total  popul- 
ation is  some  forty  millions  ; of  these  the  half  are  children  ; 
so  one  million  would  be,  roughly,  one  person  in  every 
twenty  that  have  reached  the  stage  of  thought  and  work. 
There  will,  indeed,  not  be  found  one  in  twenty  willing  to 
“ lay  down  his  life  for  the  brethren,”  although  that  is  the 
Christian  requirement.  But  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  such  proportion  will  be  found  so  far  saved 
from  utter  brutal  selfishness,  that,  while  desirous  of  being 
themselves  well-off,  they  want  their  neighbours  to  be  well- 
off  likewise — so  far  advanced  towards  the  Christian  stan- 
dard that  they  would  rather  earn  their  bread  in  a manner 
beneficial  to  every  neighbour  than  as  rivals  and  competitors 
elbowing  somebody  else  out  of  their  way.  There  may  not 
yet  be  one  person  in  twenty  who  is  definitely  a Socialist  in 
economics,  or  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  implication  of  the 
present  social  system  ; but  surely  there  is  one  in  twenty 
capable  of  being  convinced  (if  someone  would  but  take  the 
' trouble  to  interest  him  in  the  subject)  that  a better  social 
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order  is  possible,  and  of  being  roused  to  earnestness  on 
behalf  of  a practical  plan  for  establishing  it. 

Yes,  the  million  harmonizable  brothers  and  sisters  exist 
somewhere  in  this  country.  They  have  but  to  be  discovered, 
and  brought  into  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus,  from 
being  scattered  units,  weak  in  their  isolation,  be  organized 
into  an  army  with  the  strength  of  solidarity  and  unity. 


3.  HOW  CAN  THE  MILLION  BE  FOUND? 

The  whole  world  is  knit  together  by  a ramification  of 
acquaintance  and  friendship.  We  can  scarcely  converse 
with  a stranger  without  discovering  he  knows  someone  we 
also  know.  Along  this  network,  as  of  telegraph  wires,  the 
electricity  of  a new  social  hope  and  purpose,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  organization,  may  travel  and  spread.  You  run  over 
in  your  mind,  let  us  suppose,  all  those  you  know  who  seem 
likely  to  be  interested  in  this  fraternal  social  movement, 
and  you  make  a list  of  them,  arranged  perhaps  according 
to  the  degree  of  your  confidence  in  each  respectively.  At 
the  earliest  opportunity  you  talk  the  matter  over  with  them, 
or  write  to  those  at  a distance,  handing  or  sending  them 
explanatory  tracts.  In  this  way  you  enlist  one  here  and 
another  there.  Each  of  these  has  a circle  of  friends —partly 
overlapping  your  circle,  no  doubt,  but  also  extending  in 
some  direction  beyond  . yours  — and  he  or  she  proceeds 
therein,  after  your  example,  as  a discoverer  and  propagand- 
ist, and  in  turn,  sends  forth  missionaries  of  the  same  social 
gospel.  In  this  way,  from  circle  to  circle,  the  movement 
may  widen  and  develop. 


4.  HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  TO  ENROL  A MILLION  ? 


The  process  of  multiplication,  if  systematically  perse- 
vered in,  may  easily  be,  for  a while  at  least,  a geometrical 
progression,  with  quite  startling  results.  By  each  person 
enrolling  a new  recruit  on  an  average  every  three  months, 
100  would  grow  to  200  by  the  first  quarter-year,  to  400  by  the 
end  of  a half-year,  to  800  in  nine  months,  and  to  1,600  in 
twelve  months.  That  would  be  multiplication  by  16  per 
annum.  Allowing  even  for  deaths  and  backsliding,  there 
might  still  be  at  least  multiplication  by  10  per  annum  ; at 
which  rate  the  progression  would  be,  starting  with  (say)  100, 


at  the  end  of  first  year  . . 

„ „ second  year  . . 

„ third  year  . . 

„ ,,  fourth  year  . .“ 


. . 1,000 ; 

. . 10,000; 

. . 100,000  ; 

1,000,000. 
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/ The  whole  million  might  thus  be  found,  enrolled,  enthused, 

/ prepared,  within  four  years,  before  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
might  come  also  the  dawn  of  a brighter  era. 

If  the  million  of  the  right  sort  exist  in  the  country,  they 
certainly  can  be  found.  If  they  are  not  yet  developed,  then 
for  this  generation  at  all  events,  the  cause  of  Brotherhood 
is  hopeless.  A very  few  years  will  either  justify  our  hopes, 
or  disillusion  us.  In  either  case,  however,— though  it 
should  be  with  hope  deferred  that  makes  the  heart  sick— 
let  us  who  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough  never  look 
back. 

5.  THE  BROTHERHOOD  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  PROPOSED 

“ CITY  OF  REFUGE.” 

It  is  with  the  object  of  rapidly  finding  and  enrolling,  by 
a geometrical  progression,  all  those  disposed  to  co-operate 
on  fraternal  principles,  and  of  bringing  them  into  mutual  j 
connexion  for  effective  concerted  action  on  a large  scale, 
that  the  Brotherhood  Association  has  been  formed.  Con- 
siderable care  is  being  taken  to  promote  and  secure  the 
systematic  and  persevering  character  of  this  effort.  Those 
engaged  in  it  (called  Brotherhood  Associates)  are  grouped 
in  Tens  ; and  each  Ten  is  under  the  care  of  a Group 
Leader. 

The  voluntary  Co-operative  Commonwealth  which  it  is 
hoped  to  have  established  by  the  beginning  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  and  which  will  probably  consist  of  the 
Co-operative  Brotherhood  Trust  Limited  and  of  numerous 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  closely  federated  together 
for  mutual  service,  is  usually  spoken  of,  metaphorically, 
among  our  comrades,  as  the  “ City  of  Refuge.”  It  will 
be  a refuge  ever  open  both  to  the  down-trodden  victims  of 
our  present  unrighteous  commercialism  and  to  the  more 
favoured  persons  who  wish  to  shake  themselves  free  from 
all  complicity  in  the  iniquity  and  inhumanity  of  the  system 

5.  WHO  WILL  LEAD  US  INTO  THE  PROMISED  LAND  ? 

• 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  among  those  who 
will  be  attracted  by  such  a movement  as  this,  there  will  be 
found  some  men  already  conspicuous  as  capable,  progres- 
sive, and  humane  organizers  and  managers  in  connection 
. with  large  concerns  of  the  old  order — or_  perhaps  of  the 
co-operative  sort,  that  are  a stage  already  in  the  evolution 
of  the  new  order.  To  these  experienced  men,  no  doubt, 
the  eyes  of  all  their  fellows  would  naturally  turn  to  guide 
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and  direct  the  new  industrial  and  commercial  federation. 
Their  names  would  be  guarantees  of  probity  and  wise  ad- 
ministration. Capital  would  flow  to  them — some  of  it 
probably  free  of  interest — from  those  who  sympathized 
with  their  object  and  felt  sure  of  its  speedy  realization. 
Under  their  skilful  direction  a combination  would  grow  up, 
vaster  than  any  capitalistic  combination  that  even  America 
has  produced  ; a Trust,  not  for  enriching  the  few  with 
spoils  from  the  masses,  but  for  securing  ample  subsistence, 
comfort,  and  security  for  all — a genuine  Brotherhood  Trust 

7.  HOW  TO  BEGIN  TRADING  FOR  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 

COMMONWEALTH. 

The  mere  enrolling  of  persons  pledged  to  future  action  is 
not,  however,  enough,  even  for  the  meantime.  We  ought 
to  train  ourselves  and  others  by  whatever  of  right  action 
we  may  find  immediately  possible,  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
cumulate means  for  founding  the  ‘‘  City  of  Refuge." 
Where  the  Co-operative  Brotherhood  Trust  Limited  has 
already  a branch,  the  developing  of  this,  and  of  industries 
in  connexion  with  it,  will  offer  scope  for  the  savings  and 
the  energies  of  local  Associates.  Where  the  Trust  has 
not  yet  arrived,  sympathisers  should  set  themselves  to 
prepare  the  way. 

No  capital  worth  mentioning  would  be  required — nothing 
beyond  the  few  shillings  in  their  pockets  for  the  next  week’s 
domestic  supplies — to  enable  a little  group  of  Brotherhood 
Associates  to  begin  trading,  without  a shop,  (after  the 
fashion  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,)  in  a few  articles  of 
every-day  consumption. 

Tea  (in  packets),  being  a commodity  easily  handled  and 
used  in  almost  every  household,  would  perhaps  be  a good 
line  to  commence  with.  A parcel  containing  10  or  more 
packets  of  tea — quarter-pounds,  half-pounds,  and  whole 
pounds,  according  to  order — could  be  delivered  weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as  might  be  found  most  convenient, 
at  the  house  of  each  Group  Leader  who  fell  in  with  the 
plan  ; and  these  packets  could  be  taken  home  thence  by  the. 
several  members,  or  their  children,  or  by  some  other  en- 
thusiastic young  volunteers.  There  would  probably  be  a 
profit  of  from  3d.  to  6d.  on  each  pound  of  tea,  if  it  were 
well  bought  at  wholesale  prices  and  then  sold  at  retail. 

Any  group  within  a hundred  miles  or  so  of  one  or  other 
of  tlie  Home  Colonies  recently  formed,  or  of  a farm  worked 
by  comrades  in  our  movement,  might  get  by  rail  a weekly 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  and  butter;  which,  if  sold  at  the 
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ordinary  shop  prices  by  voluntary  work  of  distribution, 
would  yield  a net  profit  of  nearly  3d.  on  every  shilling 
turned  over.  These  littles  would  gradually  accumulate 
until  they  amounted  to  a substantial  sum.  Besides  render- 
ing thus  an  important  service  as  a generator  of  Free  Capital 
for  future  use,  this  preliminary  trade  would  be  a material 
bond  connecting  the  members  of  each  Ten,  and  a constant 
remembrancer  of  the  object  for  which  they  had  unitedly 
agreed  to  work. 

When,  in  this  way,  or  otherwise,  enough  means  had 
been  accumulated  for  stocking  a store,  and  a sufficient 
circle  of  local  supporters  had  been  found  to  insure  the 
success  of  such  an  enterprise,  a distributive  centre  might 
be  opened  for  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries.  What 
would  otherwise  go  into  the  pockets  of  middlemen  would 
thus  be  saved,  and  be  transmuted  into  means  for  future 
fraternal  commerce  and  industry. 

8.  BROTHERHOOD  STORES. 

^ Such  stores,  thus  capitalizing  all  the  profits  made,  might 

i be  called  Brotherhood  Stores,  to  distinguish  them  from 

ordinary  co-operative  stores  which  dissipate  the  profits  for 
the  most  part  in  dividends  paid  out. 

It  is  important  that  all  Brotherhood  Stores,  though  each 
may  be  self-governed,  should  be  in  close  touch,  in  order  to 
j assist  one  another  by  comparison  and  interchange  of  ex- 

I periences,  to  promote  the  utmost  economy  in  purchasing 

I and  producing,  and  to  co-operate  most  efficiently  towards 

I the  ultimate  goal — the  complete  reorganization  of  industrj^^ 

and  commerce  on  principles  of  fraternity. 

For  the  present  at  least,  the  most  suitable  bond  of  union 
for  all  co-operative  concerns  of  the  new  order  is  the  Co- 
operative Brotherhood  Trust  Limited  (usually  more  briefly 
■ styled  the  Brotherhood  Trust),  with  which  the  Brotherhood 

Association  is  connected,  and  which  offers,  in  its  organ. 
Brotherhood,  a convenient  means  of  intercommunication. 
[1  All  who  propose  starting  a Brotherhood  Store  would  do 

I well  to  get  a copy  of  the  Trust’s  Rules  (which,  with  an 

) explanatory  preface,  can  be  had  for  id. — by  post  i|d.). 

] They  might  perhaps  adopt  those  rules,  with  a few  neces- 

f sary  alterations,  for  their  local  enterprise.  And  they  ought 

! to  get  their  society  registered  under  the  Industrial  and 

i Provident  Societies  Act  1893.  Any  connexion  they  ma}^ 

' form  with  the  Trust  should  not  hinder  them  from  con- 

j necting  themselves  also  with  the  Co-operative  Union. 
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9.  IS  THERE  REALLY  MUCH  TO  BE  SAVED  BY  BROTHER- 
HOOD TRADING  ? 

There  is  many  a capitalist  with  several  shops  whose  net 
profit  on  each  shilling  turned  over  in  them  is  probably  less 
than  a penny,  possibly  scarcely  a half-penny.  A net  profit 
of  j£20o  or  jCsoo  in  a shop  with  a turnover  of  ;i^5,ooo 
per  annum  would  be  considered  very  satisfactory  by  most 
capitalists,  as  being  an  exceedingly  handsome  return  upon 
the  few  hundreds  invested  in  the  shop.  Nevertheless  I 
expect  that  nearly  3d.  in  the  shilling  could  be  immediately 
made  on  the  small  business  done  without  a shop,  expenses 
being  then  very  trifling;  that  on  the  very  much  larger 
business  done  through  a properly  equipped  Brotherhood 
Store,  on  an  average,  i|d  on  the  shilling  could  (if  it  were 
deemed  expedient)  be  saved  at  a comparatively  early  stage 
of  business  on  Brotherhood  lines,  and  perhaps  a larger 
amount  after  some  progress  had  been  made.  This  ex- 
pectation is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Co-operative 
Stores  in  the  middle  and  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Among  them  i|d.  on  the  shilling  is  quite  a common  bonus 
payable  to  members  on  their  purchases.  A few  stores,  in 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  return  as  much  as 
an  average  of  3d.  on  the  shilling.  Besides,  5 cent,  is 
usually  paid  on  share  capital.  What  the  ordinary  co- 
opierative  stores  save,  a Brotherhood  Store  ought  to  be 
able  to  save  likewise. 

The  experience  of  the  Civil  Service  and  Army  and  Navy 
Stores  also  justifies  my  expectations.  These  are  on  quite  a 
different  principle  from  the  stores  just  mentioned.  Their 
object  is,  not  to  pay  dividend  on  purchases,  but  to  supply 
their  members  with  goods  more  cheaply  than  the  like  coulu 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  shops  of  the  neighbourhood  ; and 
they  succeed,  I understand,  in  supplying  at  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  below  ordinary  shop  prices.  Moreover,  they  pay  a great 
deal  more  than  living  wages  to  high-placed  officials,  and 
make  extravagantly  handsome  returns  to  their  shareholders. 

On  some  goods — those  on  which  the  turnove”  is  quickest 
— the  ordinary  profit  is  very  small,  but  on  others  it  is  very 
large.  Mr.  Thomas  Illingworth,  in  his  book,  “ Distribution 
Reform,”  estimated  that  on  an  average,  at  least  33^  per 
cent,  of  the  retail  price  of  commodities  represents  the  cost 
of  processes  of  distribution,  spread  over  several  la}'ers  of 
middlemen,  whereas,  under  a thoroughly  economic  and 
well-organized  system,  5 or  6 per  cent  ought  to  suffice  for 
the  work  really  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
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The  reason  why  the  net  profit  of  capitalist  shopkeepers 
is  much  less  than  what  Brotherhood  trading  would  find  it 
possible  to  make  is  that  they  are  mostly  dependent  for 
their  custom  on  making  a brilliant  display  in  shops  in  very- 
busy  thoroughfares,  for  which  they  have  to  pay  extravagant 
ground  rents,  and  they  incur  many  other  heavy  expenses 
by  their  keen  competition  with  each  other ; whereas  the 
Brotherhood  Store  relies  for  its  custom  mainly  upon  its 
principles  and  upon  the  very  large  benefits  it  proposes 

ultimately  to  confer.  . , , o u 

Further,  as,  with  the  aid  of  growing  capital,  the  Brother- 
hood system  develops  and  branches  out,  and  advances 
from  the  mere  selling  of  goods  to  the  producing  of  them, 
it  will  save  not  only  the  shopkeeper’s  profit,  but  also  that  of 
the  wholesale  merchant,  and  finally  also  that  of  the  capitalist 
producer  and  manufacturer. 

I would  not,  however,  recommend  the  Committee  of  any 
Brotherhood  Store  to  aim  at  making  high  profits,  but  rather 
at  low  prices.  There  is  no  attraction  so  quickly  appreciated 
by  a working  man’s  wife  as  cheapness.  Brotherhood  co- 
operators  might  make  the  very  respectable  net  profit  of  lo 
per  cent,  on  their  turnover,  and  yet  sell  some  of  their  goods 
cheaper  than  any  private  trader. 

10.  THE  POWER  OF  DEFERRED  BENEFITS. 

To  expect  the  average  man  and  woman  to  work  for  an 
ideal  without  any  thought  of  advantage  for  themselves  or 
their  family  would  be,  I admit,  to  betray  profound  ignorance 
of  our  poor  human  nature.  Therefore  it  is  not  proposed  to 
eliminate  self-interest  altogether  from  the  Co-operative 
Brotherhood  Trust  Limited,  which  may  (I  think)  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  new  co-operation. 

A little  dividend  on  purchases  available  half-yearly  as  an 
increase  of  income,  as  in  the  ordinary  co-operative  store,  is^ 
a mere  trifle  compared  with  the  splendid  advantages  accru- 
ing to  each  customer  by  the  capitalizing  of  those  dividends 
in  the  way  I have  suggested.  The  Trust  will  transniute 
these  amassed  dividends,  separately  so  insignificant,  into 
the  capital  of  a vast  and  growing  organization  of  fraternal 
industry  and  commerce,  in  which  the  customers  themselves 
will  be  able  by  and  by  to  find  a secure  refuge  from  low  and 
precarious  wages  and  from  every  form  of  capitalistic  op- 
pression, and  obtain  an  honorable  maintenance  in  sickness 
and  old  age.  On  the  great  concern  evolving  out  of  the 
capital  accumulated  from  the  net  profits  of  the  Trust  stores, 
Members  who  have  by  their  custom  helped  to  create  this 
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capital  will  have  a claim  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  thus  helped. 

II.  THE  COMPETITION  OF  GOOD  WITH  EVIL. 

In  connection  with  our  plan  and  its  probable  workings, 
as  likewise  with  the  ordinary  co-operative  distribution, 
there  is  one  somewhat  painful,  but  inevitable  incident;  just 
in  proportion  as  it  succeeds,  it  cannot  but  cause  incon- 
venience to  displaced  shop-keepers  and  merchants.  Apart 
from  any  co-operative  store,  however,  every  trader  is 
already  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  worsted  by  some 
stronger  competitor.  This  is  among  the  chances  of  the 
game  he  is  playing.  Though  a man  has  succeeded  mean- 
while in  pushing  himself  in  among  a host  of  middlemen 
already  far  too  numerous,  and  obtaining  for  himself  a good 
share  of  custom  by  elbowing  and  squeezing  some  of  the 
rest  into  insolvency,  he  is  never  quite  safe  against  the  risk 
of  being  himself  pushed,  elbowed,  and  squeezed,  by  a more 
powerful,  more  cunning,  or  perhaps  more  unscrupulous 
firm.  The  risk  for  all  the  smaller  capitalists  is  becoming 
year  by  j^ear  greater  and  greater-  It  is  no  worse  for  them 
to  go  down  before  the  advance  of  the  Brotherhood  Store 
than  to  succumb  to  the  keen  competition  of  a strong  capital- 
ist rival — no  worse  for  them,  and  for  the  community  vastly 
better.  The  big  unscrupulous  capitalist,  or  combination  of 
capitalists,  comes  along  seeking  what  he  or  it  may  devour 
for  selfish  purposes  ; whereas  the  Brotherhood  movement 
seeks  simply  to  displace  the  selfish  struggle  and  scramble 
by  an  organization  of  mutual  help,  mutual  enrichment,  and 
mutual  security ; it  is,  indeed,  bound  to  compete  with 
profit-mongers  of  every  sort  who  are  making  gain  out  of 
the  labours  of  others,  but  it  is  not  a new  firm  on  the  same 
lines  ; its  competition  is  only  that  of  co-operation  against 
exploitation,  of  a brotherly  system  against  one  that  is 
unbrotherly. 

The  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort  now  acquired  and 
unproductively  consumed  by  those  superfluous  middlemen 
who  are  likely  to  be  soon  displaced  by  our  system  will,  of 
course,  still  be  in  existence,  and  will  even  be  multiplied. 
These  means  will  still  be  obtainable  by  the  displaced 
persons,  provided  that  they  turn  their  attention  to  some 
kind  of  work  really  required.  The  new  openings  for  pro- 
ductive industry  to  supply  the  demands  of  a rising  standard 
of  comfort  among  the  workers  may  be  expected  to  absorb 
every  displaced  man  and  woman  that  is  not  too  old  to 
learn  and  that  desires  employment.  The  Brotherhood  move- 
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meiit  does  not  diminish  the  supply  of  good  things ; but 
rather  increases  them.  What  it  tends  to  crush  out  is 
merely  the  utterly  useless,  wasteful,  and  corrupting  labour 
that  is  a burden  and  a loss  to  the  community.  It  draws 
labour  away  from  wasteful  channels  to  those  where  it  will  add 
to  human  well-being.  The  trifling  inconveniencies  suffered 
by  some  in  the  transition  stage  are  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering in  view  of  so  satisfactory  a consummation  for  all. 

12.  A LIVING  WAGE. 

To  pay  never  less  than  trade  union  wages  in  industries 
that  have  trade  unions,  and  never  to  deal  with  firms  that 
pay  less,  is  probably  nearly  as  far  as  a new  concern  at  first 
can  go  in  the  direction  of  doing  justice  to  the  workers  ; but 
even  a trade  union  wage,  unhappily,  is  not  always  really  a 
living  wage ; for  a man  with  a family,  it  is  sometimes  only 
a bare  subsistence  ; so  the  Brotherhood  movement  will 
have  to  aim  far  higher.  The  landlord,  the  capitalist,  and 
the  various  laj’^ers  of  middlemen,  among  them,  get  now,  as 
rent,  interest,  and  profit,  more  than  one-half  of  the  wealth 
produced.  In  proportion  as  these  are  eliminated,  the 
workers’  share  will  be  increased  ; and  in  proportion  as  the 
embargo  is  removed  which  has  been  placed  on  our  pro- 
ductive powers  by  the  breakdown  of  our  present  methods 
of  distribution,  the  sum-total  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comfort  will  be  increased ; and  thus,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  the  workers’  condition  will  be  improved. 

Whatever  may  be  regarded  as  a living  wage,’  it  is  pro- 
bable that  on  less  than  about  a week  an  average  family, 
in  a town  at  any  rate,  can  scarcely  have  a fair  chance  of 
a healthy  development  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  bad 
economy  for  a nation  to  so  stint  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
to  stunt  and  dwarf  them  in  some  of  their  finer  capacities 
and  faculties.  None  of  us  ought  to  be  content  to  enjoy 
superfluities  and  luxuries  while  any  of  our  brethren  have 
less  than  enough  for  all-round  growth  and  health.  I think 
that  in  connection  with  this  organization  no  one  ought  to 
have  more  than  about  a week  while  any  able-bodied 
man  of  average  industry,  in  his  prime,  has  less.  (Herein, 
of  course,  I express  merely  my  own  view  ; it  is  one  which 
some  of  our  comrades  in  this  movement  think  utterly 
impracticable.)  When  all  connected  with  the  Trust  have 
the  opportunity  of  earning  at  least  so  much,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  men  of  exceptional  powers  to  seek  more.  The 
kind  of  skill  necessary  for  directing  and  organizing  may 
perhaps  frequently  fetch  a higher  price  than  this  in  the 
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world  of  competition  : but  there  is  a vast  quantity  of  splendid 
ability  modestly  hidden  away  among  good  men  who  loathe 
the  unbrotherly  competitive  scramble,  awaiting  just  such 
a movement  as  ours  to  draw  it  forth.  Men  who  want  more 
than  enough  for  the  utmost  health  and  efficiency,  while 
others  are  innocently  in  want,  do  not  deserve  a place  (so 
it  seems  to  me)  in  any  movement  that  bears  the  name  of 
“ Brotherhood.” 


compared  with  being  condemned  to  idleness. 

As  the  whole  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  comfort,  and 
enioyment  produced  within  our  organization,  or  their 
equivalent  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  into  it  m ex- 
change for  produce  exported,  would,  in  one  way  or  another, 
be  used  and  consumed  by  the  Members  and  their  families ; 
and  as  moreover  the  quantity  produced  of  any  kind  of 
.roods  would  be  determined  by  an  already  ascertained 
demand,  there  would  be  no  danger  among  us  of  “ over- 
production,” and  therefore  no  danger  of  any  of  our  Em- 
ployed Members  being  thrown  out  of  work.  As  our 
Members  passed,  in  growing  numbers,  from  the  position  of 
Customers  merely,  into  that  of  Employed  Members,  our 
or.ranization  would  become  more  and  more  a system  of 
rnmual  service.  An  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  their 
labour  would  raise  their  standard  of  comfort,  and  would 
not  (as  now)  endanger  their  livelihood.  Profits  capitalized 
would  create  fresh  openings  for  the  admission  of  more 
Members  into  employment,  even  if  these  possessed  no 
capital,  and  would  hasten  the  “ City  of  Refuge.” 

14.  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CONSCIENTIOUS  MEN. 

Even  the  Socialist  working-man  to-day,  by  spending  his 
week’s  hard-earned  wages  in  the  ordinary  shops,  the  only 
places  where  usually  he  can  obtain  his  supplies,  is  to  some 
extent  maintaining,  regretfully,  the  evil  wasteful  system  of 
distribution  wffiich  he  denounces,  ffideed  his  wage— his 
subsistence — is  got  generally  by  selling  his  labour  force,  a 
portion  of  his  life  and  himself,  to  some  employer  who 
regards  this  simply  as  a commodity  to  make  a profit  out 
of^  and  thus,  during  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  his  skill 
and  labour  are  spent,  reluctantly,  in  the  service  of  the 
capitalist  profit-mongering  system  which  in  his  brief  leisure 
and  with  his  scanty  remainder  of  energy  he  is  endeavouring 
to  overthrow.  His  way  of  spending  money,  and  even  his 
way  of  earning  it,  are  in  a direction  opposite  to  his  convic- 
tions and  his  aims.  To  such  a one  the  Brotherhood  Store 
affords  an  opportunity,  from  the  outset,  of  buying  goods  ^ 
where  he  will  no  longer  be  contributing  by  his  custom  to 
maintain  the  profit-mongering  system,  but  be  aiding  in  its 


13.  INSURANCE  AGAINST  LACK  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

“Save  a little  out  of  your  wages  every  week,”  is  advice 
frequently  given  to  working  men ; and  not  bad  advice 
either,  for  the  present  order,  when  it  is  practicable.  A 
father  of  a family  with  an  income  of  only  25  or  30  shillings 
a week  does  not  find  the  advice  easy  to  follow.  But  a 
young  journeyman  of  steady  habits,  with  meanwhile  no 
one  to  keep  but  himself,  ought  to  be  able  to  save  from  ;^5o 
to  ;^ioo  in  the  course  of  two  or  four  years  of  constant 
employment.  This  little  fund  would  certainly  be  an  enor- 
mous advantage  for  him  in  later  years,  when  married  and 
weighted  with  responsibilities ; it  would  enable  him  to 
tide  over,  without  hardship,  a few  seasons  of  irregular  em- 
ployment ; but  it  would  not  really  guarantee  him  and  his 
from  want.  We  have  known  cases,  not  a few,  of  the  most 
thrifty  men  having  their  savings  gradually  exhausted  to  the 
last  penny  by  long-continued  lack  of  employment,  and  thus 
coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  thriftless.  Would  it  not 
be  a great  relief  if,  by  a sum  of  from  ^^50  to  ;^ioo,  any 
- ordinarily  well-behaved  and  industrious  worker  could 
insure  himself  against  lack  of  employment  ? Such  an 
opportunity,  I hope  the  Brotherhood  Trust  will  erelong  be 
in  a position  to  offer,  even  before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Cit}’  of  Refuge  opens  its  gates  to  all.  A sum  of  ;^ioo  on 
an  average  per  head  is  ample  to  provide  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  the  workers  in  this  country;  in  many  cases 
considerably  less  suffices.  An  individual  trying  to  employ 
himself,  independently,  with  ;^ioo  of  capital,  would  very 
probably  come  to  grief  in  competition  with  stronger  capital- 
ists, losing  in  the  struggle  both  his  money  and  his  employ- 
ment ; but  such  a sum  would  certainly  be  enough  to  create 
at  least  one  fresh  opening  in  the  Brotherhood  Trust  or 
some  kindred  and  allied  institution.  As  the  business 
gradually  extends  to  production  and  manufacture  of  various 
sorts,  there  will  be  openings  for  every  class  of  useful 
worker.  From  to  j£ioo  should  always  be  enough  to 
secure  a place  for  a competent  worker. 
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overthrow ; and,  by  and  by,  as  production  develops  within 
the  rnovement,  when  there  are  co-operative  farms  and 
factories  to  supply  the  stores,  the  opportunity  will  also 
be  afforded  him  of  earning  his  living  satisfactorily,  where 
he  will  not  be  filling  any  idle  landlord’s  or  capitalist’s 
'pocket  with  “surplus-value,”  but  will  be  building  up  a 
fraternal  social  order  of  mutual  service. 

Especially  to  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  seeking  to 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  there  is  thus  offered  an 
environment  favorable  to  the  realization  of  his  aspirations. 
Conventional  Christianity  (of  which  we  have  too  much) 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  present  organization  of  industry 
and  commerce,  provided  that  successful  scramblers  share 
their  spoils  with  their  ecclesiastics  ; but  to  all  genuine 
Christians  the  unbrotherliness  of  our  arrangements  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  perplexity  and  sorrow.  Here  is  the 

beginning  of  a passage  for  them  out  of  their  Babylonian 
captivity. 

Just  so  far  as  the  Brotherhood  system  extends  and 
succeeds,  there  will  be  built  up  a new  social  order  right 
through  the  old,  as  a new  bridge  is  sometimes  built  through 
an  old  one  ; and  when  it  becomes  universal,  the  old  system, 
fraught  with  so  much  misery,  degradation,  and  brutalization) 
will  be  found  to  have  vanished  more  effectually  than  if  it 
had  been  shivered  by  explosives, — and  all  without  any 
earthquake  shock,  with  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the 
sunrise  which  shines  away  the  night  and  ushers  in  the  day. 
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